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2.  RABBITS' FUR.   The more slender hairs of the rabbit (Lepm cuniculm)
exhibit a characteristic appearance, owing especially to the medullary layer
which presents the appearance of a succession of small, pigmented rectangles,
separated by empty spaces of about the same dimensions.    In the larger
hairs, the medullary stratum may be composed of two or more series of
cells arranged as just described.    The scales, although thin, are plainly
evident, but the mean fibrillary layer is scarcely visible.
3.  HAIR.   Figure 91 (Plate IX) represents women's hair, the scales of
which are so thin as to be barely visible.   The most evident feature is the
fibrous layer, on which are distributed homogeneously very fine pigmentary
granulations without those more or less linear masses commonly observed
in other animal hair.   The medulla is almost always lacking, and when it
does exist, it is finely granular with a rather irregular course ; it is somewhat
slender, being rarely one-fourth as wide as the hair.
Tresses of Chinese hair are often found on the European market; in
these the medullary canal is of more frequent occurrence.
4.  NATURAL SILKS.   Many lepidopterous insects secrete from special
glands a liquid which becomes solid in the air in the form of filaments destined
for the construction of the cocoons in which the insects pass one stage of
their existence.    Ordinary silk is derived from Bombyx mori, and wild silk
from other insects (Antheraea mylitta, A. Yama-mai), which live wild par-
ticularly in India, China and Japan.
(a) Ordinary raw silk. The filament as produced by the silkworm is
seen under the microscope to consist of two distinct fibres (fibroin) wound
round and covered with a single, irregular coating; owing to its lack of
elasticity, this coating or membrane (sericin) appears broken or wrinkled
at many points (Fig. 92, Plate X). This structure is also shown by the
cross-section of the filament, the sections of the separate fibres being
seen joined and surrounded in pairs by the sericin membrane (Fig. 93,
Plate X).
(6) Ordinary silk. The silk of ordinary yarns and fabrics has been
deprived more or less completely of the sericin coating, so that the separate
filaments are liberated. Under the microscope they appear as slender,
uniform, smooth, shining, full cylinders, without channel or striation;
only here and there is slight constriction or swelling observable (Fig. 94,
Plate X). The sections appear isolated and somewhat triangular, with
very rounded angles (Fig. 95, Plate X),
Although apparently quite smooth and homogeneous, the fibres of
ordinary silk show, when examined with a high magnification and with the
aid of special disaggregating reagents, very fine longitudinal striation due to
the fibrillary structure proper to all silks. This structure is especially
apparent in wild silks even under a low microscopic power.
(c) Wild silks. The microscopic appearance of these silks is highly
characteristic, so that their recognition and their distinction from ordinary
silk and from other textile fibres are easy. They form fairly wide ribbons
characterised by very fine striation due to their fibrillar structure, wMch
is rendered thus evident because the separate fibrils are not perfectly adherent
and form very slender canals fuH of air (Fig. 96, Plate X). These silks are